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An Unprecedented Year. 

The year 1908 has been unusually full of events 
expressive of the remarkable progress which the 
cause of peace is now making and the powerful hold 
which it has on the world. In no twelvemonth that 
we remember have the evidences been so numerous 
of the growing prevalence of a new spirit among the 
nations — the spirit of justice, of respect for others, 
of friendliness, of helpfulness and cooperation, of 
patience and forbearance, of reliance on reason and 
moral force. Much of what has taken place in this 
field has evinced a sincere love of peace and a de- 
votion to the principles and policies on which peace, 
if it is to stand, must rest. Other years have per- 
haps had greater single events, as the Hague Con- 
ference of 1907, but the year just completed was 
constantly surprising us with the unexpected in the 
direction of regard for peace, and the determination 
to preserve and strengthen it. 

Among the European occurrences of this order the 
most prominent were : the establishment by the Brit- 
ish Chancellor of the Exchequer of the Hospitality 
Fund, for the official entertainment of foreign dele- 
gations; the visit to England of the one hundred 
and forty German clergymen, and other similar in- 



ternational visits ; the revolution in Turkey accom- 
plished without violence and the shedding of blood ; 
the reception of the seventeenth International Peace 
Congress by King Edward and the British govern- 
ment; the reception of the Interparliamentary Con- 
ference by the German government in the Reichstag 
building; the meeting of the International Law 
Association at Budapest under the auspices of the 
Hungarian government; the Casablanca arbitration 
between France and Germany ; the meeting of the 
International Institute of Agriculture at Rome and 
that of the Maritime Conference in London. 

Of these events all but two or three were out of 
the ordinary. The establishment of the British Hos- 
pitality Fund was the first attempt of one of the 
great powers to promote, in a regular and permanent 
way, international good feeling and harmony. Private 
generosity had already done something in this direc- 
tion and there had been single examples of the exhibi- 
tion of the same spirit on a national scale, as when 
our Congress in 1904 devoted $50,000 to the enter- 
tainment of the Interparliamentary Union. But the 
action of Mr. Lloyd-George in creating this fund 
was the opening of a new era in the progress of good 
understanding and friendship among the peoples. 
The reception of a deputation of the Peace Congress 
by the King and Queen of England and the enter- 
tainment of the Congress at a great banquet by the 
government, with the Prime Minister as the chief 
speaker, was also a new and vastly significant move 
in government approval and support of the essential 
aims of the cause of international goodwill and peace. 
The same may be said of the reception of the In- 
terparliamentary Union in the Reichstag by the Ger- 
man Imperial Chancellor, a new and very advanced 
thing certainly, for Germany. In some respects the 
most significant of all these European peace occur- 
rences was the agreement to submit the Casablanca 
affair to the arbitration of the Hague Court, — for 
this was between Germany and France, the two na- 
tions which have been held to offer the most in- 
vincible obstacles to permanent European peace. 
When Germany and France begin to walk the ways 
of arbitration and conciliation together, Europe will 
be redeemed, — and for that civilization has too long 
waited. To the supreme significance, for the cause of 
justice and peace throughout the world, of the ex- 
traordinary pacific revolution in Turkey, no words 
need be given in this summary, as the subject has 
been so recently fully discussed in our columns. 



THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 
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Among the contributions which the Western hemi- 
sphere has made to this marvelous record of 1908 may 
be mentioned the signing of a dozen or more treaties 
of obligatory arbitration by our State Department, 
and their ratification by the Senate, the opening of 
the Central American High Court, the first inter- 
national court of justice yet organized, the meeting 
of the first Pan-American Scientific Congress, the de- 
feat of the four-battleship program by our Congress, 
the remission of part of the Boxer indemnity to 
China, and the joint declaration by the United States 
and Japan of their identical pacific policies in respect 
to China and to the waters of the Pacific Ocean. 

The last mentioned of these events, coming as a 
sequence of the professed fear and the reckless talk 
of war with Japan by certain newspapers and a few 
public men, may rightly be considered the crowning 
pacific occurrence of the year. Not only does it in- 
sure peace hereafter between Japan and this country, 
if such a thing were in the least needed, but in its 
wider bearings it has probably determined for the 
future the policy of the whole body of the nations in 
regard to the Far East and the Pacific Ocean. May 
it not properly be considered the high-water mark of 
practical peacemaking on the part of governments? 
The remission of eleven millions of the Boxer in- 
demnity to China is not only a noble example of 
justice as between nation and nation: it marks the 
beginning of the end, we think, of the conscienceless 
injustice which has habitually characterized the deal- 
ings of the Western nations with the great empire of 
the East. For such a shiniDg example of elemental 
justice as this will affect every chancellery in Europe. 
It has certainly won the heart of China, as the send- 
ing to Washington with a message of thanks of one 
of the foremost statesmen in the nation bears witness. 

It will be objected to what has been above said 
and implied that all these striking signs of a new 
spirit, a great new life actually begun among the 
nations, are more than offset by the rivalry of arma- 
ments still going on, and exhausting the world with 
the ever-increasing burdens of taxes for war prepara- 
tions. Confessedly, the outlook in this direction is 
not encouraging. But the defeat of the four-battle- 
ship program by our national Congress reveals the 
strength of the growing opposition to this rivalry. 
Militarism was never more active and insistent than 
it is to-day. But it is the activity of a system which 
is on the defensive and fighting for its life, a system 
that belongs to the past and is already discredited, a 
system that must inevitably, under the influence of 
our advancing civilization, decay and break up in a 
comparatively short time. Its very desperation reveals 
its sense of its approaching doom. 

The Christmas season through which we have just 
passed has again lifted high before us the world's hope, 
a hope enlarged and strengthened by the above cited 
extraordinary events of the year. On the ground of 



these ocurrences, as well as under the inspiration of 
the sublime Christmas ideal which has hitherto led 
us and kept us loyal, ought we not, can we not make 
the year before us still more unprecedented than any 
that has gone ? 



The President's Message and the Navy. 

In his recent and last annual message to Congress 
the President has devoted much less space to arguing 
the neccessity of increase of the navy than in any of 
his previous messages. He has confined himself to 
simply recommending, in a single sentence, the in- 
crease proposed by the Navy Department, which is 
in substance the four-battleship program of last year. 
But he gives considerable space to urging the re- 
organization of the whole navy management, in order 
to increase its efficiency, and makes it perfectly clear 
that his views on the subject of the navy have not 
in the least changed. 

Only in July last he was reiterating at Newport, 
in the most emphatic language, before the most 
notable conference of United States naval officers 
ever called together, his well known views on the 
subject. These he declared that he uttered, not to 
the naval officers, but to " the great bulk of his 
fellow countrymen," whose opinions on the navy he 
wished to guide. He is unalterably opposed to " a 
purely defensive navy," " a mere coast defense navy." 
He demands one that can " hit hard," that can " ham- 
mer the opponent until he quits fighting," that shall 
be "footloose to search out and destroy the enemy's 
fleet." He is opposed to our country's assuming an 
" attitude of meekness " toward other countries ; we 
must be " aggressive " because we have great respon- 
sibilities and a great role to play. The Monroe doc- 
trine is an "empty boast" unless backed by an 
efficient navy. But even if we are to stay at home, 
mind our own business, and maintain the " right to 
administer our internal affairs as we think best," we 
must have " a strong fighting navy." He still keeps 
alive his suspicion that other nations are cormorants, 
only awaiting a favorable"moment to pounce upon us. 
He thinks our country, because of immigration, has 
more points of friction with other governments than 
any other nation, and hence we must have an " effi- 
cient fighting navy," a navy that can "hit." "A 
first-class fighting navy is the most effective guarantee 
of peace that this country can have." 

Those, therefore, who may think that, because he 
devotes so little space in his last message to recom- 
mending the four-battleship program, the President 
will cease working for it, in season and out of season, 
are very much mistaken. He may be expected at 
any time to send a special message to Congress on 
the subject, as he did last year. Up to the time when 
the final vote on the navy bill is taken, Congress- 
men will be invited to the White House and lectured 



